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Since Waterloo, also, international co-operation, on a 
basis of mutual respect and the desire to be helpful to 
others, has been steadily on the increase. This co-opera- 
tion has manifested itself to some extent along the lines 
of trade, and more fully still through a larger-hearted 
diplomacy, through treaties of arbitration, and through 
united efforts of many kinds for the promotion of the good 
of all races and of all countries. 

In Napoleon and the Napoleonic campaigns the absurdity 
of war reached its height. Men began then to think and 
to say that the whole system, deep-rooted as it was, was 
radically wrong, and that it ought to be and could be 
entirely destroyed. The movement for its abolition, 
which has now become so strong in all civilized countries 
and which is every year widening the scope of its influ- 
ence, began in the same year in which the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, as a reaction against the continued 
butcheries which had desolated the world. The great 
French writer quoted above was not right in saying that 
Waterloo was not a battle, but he was right in declaring 
that it was " the hinge of the nineteenth century," " the 
change of front of the universe." 

As a last reflection, I may say that Waterloo exempli- 
fies in a striking way that saying of Jesus, that " all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword." The 
great incoherent structure which Napoleon had built up 
by the sword in western Europe had already collapsed, 
but on that day he himself fell, and his power perished 
forever. Henceforth there was none to deliver him. The 
sword was held over his prostrate head as long as he lived. 
His name was cast out as evil. His fame was turned into 
infamy. It shall be thus with the whole war system. Its 
temple doors have already begun to open with a grating 
sound, and voices have been heard, saying, " the glory 
is departing." Benjamin F. Trueblood. 



BOYS' BRIGADE PROGRESS IN THE CITY OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The Association News, issued weekly by the Central 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association of Phil- 
adelphia, makes this announcement : 

" The Board of Trustees, appreciating the value of the 
work being done by our Boys' Brigade, have provided an 
armory and drill room for our company. One of the large 
rooms in the basement of our building that has in the past 
been used as a storage room has been cleared, the walls 
cleaned and whitened, and a good supply of electric lights 
placed on the ceiling. The room is admirably adapted 
for the purpose of drilling, and makes it possible to carry 
on the entire work of the Brigade in our building. Mon- 
day evening is drill night, and by making applications at 
the office, visitors will be given a pass admitting to the 
drill. Before the end of the month we expect our Bri- 
gade to number at least 100 members." 



The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, contains this item 
of news in its issue of Tenth month 29th : 

" A ' Church Parade' of the First Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion of the Boys' Brigade was held at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Nativity, Eleventh and Mt. Ver- 
non streets, last evening. The service was under the 
auspices of the Second Company, which is connected 
with that church. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Llewelyn N. Caley, who chose as his text, ' Fight the 
good fight of faith,' I Timothy, vi. 12. The service 
was attended by about two hundred of the brigade, in full 
uniform, the following companies being present : Church 
of the Nativity, Zion Church, Second Reformed Church, 
Church of the Epiphany, Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church," etc. 

The account does not state in what manner the clergy- 
man of the brigade enlarged upon his text concerning 
"the good fight of faith." To his own lads of the Na- 
tivity, he might well speak of the herald angels' anthem : 
" Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
to men." To they of Zion Church, what a benison in 
these beautiful words of Isaiah, the prophet of the evan- 
gel, of Messiah, the Prince of Peace : " How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth ! " And to the young men of Grace 
Methodist congregation, the salutation of Paul, the one 
time persecutor,to the youthful and well-beloved Timothy : 
" Grace, mercy and peace, from God our Father and 
Jesus Christ our Lord." Alas and alas ! Will the drill 
in the soldiers' tactics, and that exercise with the bay- 
onet such as those boys went through with a short while 
ago, conduce to the upbuilding of that gracious wisdom 
and understanding whereof it is said—" Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace"? 



ALEXANDER III. 



BY JOHN BELLOWS. 



A long and able article appeared a few days ago in 
one of the daily papers under the above heading. Its 
writer, as internal evidence shows, is well acquainted 
with the private life of the Imperial Palace ; and there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the incidents he cites in 
support of his estimate of the Tsar's character. Yet he 
fails in what is of more importance in such an estimate. 
He is not in sympathy with the man whom he judges ; and 
without sympathy there cannot be justice. I do not mean 
that he need approve of the policy pursued by the Rus- 
sian ruler ; but he ought at least so to place himself, 
mentally, in the position of the Tsar, as to realize its 
conflicting responsibilities and its tremendous difficulties, 
before he condemns the failure to reconcile and to over- 
come them. 

Let those who feel bitterness against the Government 
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of Russia, or indignation with its Sovereign, on account 
of the wrongs suffered by many of his subjects, bear in 
mind that an empire burdened with the Asiatic traditions 
of a thousand years can at best but move very slowly 
away from them. Broadly speaking, Russia is now, in 
this respect, where England was in the days of the 
Stuarts ; and it has cost the latter country great depths 
of suffering, and hundreds of years of time, to reach its 
present standpoint. 

To be born to rule a congeries of peoples who for ages 
have been governed by Asiatic methods, is no enviable 
inheritance ; yet it was the one in which Alexander III. , 
by the grace of God, found himself placed. Yes, by the 
grace Of God t unless we are prepared to deny that every 
one of us is created to cope with and overcome some spe- 
cial disadvantages into which no other person is fitted so 
entirely to enter ; disadvantages not merely of circum- 
stance, but of temperament, of degree in ability, or of 
whatever nature they may be. All that we are responsi- 
ble for is, to do the best that is possible under the cir- 
cumstances we are in, be they favorable or unfavorable. 
But this, it may be objected, is what Alexander III. failed 
to do. He might at least have carried on the work his 
father had begun, instead of in some points reversing 
it. Perhaps he might. I am not so sure, however, that 
any one of us would have acted otherwise than as he did, 
had we been in his stead. The very steps that had been 
taken by Alexander II. to reform the evils he found in 
existence, had themselves led to new and unforeseen diffi- 
culties ; as, for example, the land allotment, consequent 
upon the emancipation of the serfs, and which had suf- 
ficed for the generation living at the time, had since been 
overtaken by the growth of the population, and has 
opened up a new and complicated problem to be solved — a 
new and increasing ground for discontent. And, again, 
what had been the apparent result of all the liberty Alex- 
ander the Second had granted, after so prolonged an 
effort? His own most cruel death, and the many times 
repeated attempts on the life of his successor. With 
such alternatives as pressed upon him ; with the yawning 
gulf of Nihilism on the one hand, and the cliffs of arbi- 
trary repression on the other, it was very possible that 
Alexander III. should make mistakes in the government 
of Russia. Perhaps he did so. Perhaps he even deserved 
the remark of a former British Ambassador to his Court 
— that he was a good man, but a bad Emperor. It may 
be so ; but I for one am not able to blame him, for I can- 
not see all the way through the forest of difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, and so I am forced to leave the 
criticism of his policy to the clever men who, if similarly 
situated, would have made no mistakes themselves. For 
my own part I would rather deal with him as a man than 
as an Emperor ; for I, too, am a man, aud can feel as he 
felt when in the presence of the awful sufferings inflicted 
by the Turkish war, he let his pity get the better of his 



ambition as a soldier, and determined thereafter to stave 
off, as far as in him lay, the horrors of the battlefield 
from his own people, and from others over whom he had 
sufficient influence. Whatever mistakes he may have 
made, where is the man or woman, capable of reflection, 
who will not feel lastingly grateful to Alexander III. for 
the blessing of a long European peace in the stead of 
what, had he been a man of harder heart, would most 
surely have been an era of European war. 

No; that is no hard heart which may soon beat its 
last at Lividia ! One simple incident will show this, and 
will certainly win the sympathy of every reader of these 
lines. 

The day before Alexander II I. was born, an English 
nurse entered the service of the Imperial family. I for- 
get her full name, but in the Palace she was always 
known as "Kitty." A God-fearing woman, she exer- 
cised a powerful influence on the children under her care, 
and they returned that care with unbounded love and 
respect. In her old age the Tsar allotted her apartments 
in what answers in Russia to the English Hampton Court 
— the Winter Palace — for since the death of Alexander 
the Second it is no longer used as an Imperial residence, 
though it still serves for some of the State ceremonies. 
Here, rooms, a carriage, servants, and everything that 
thought could devise, made the old nurse's declining days 
easy. The walls of her room were crowded with birth- 
day and other presents from every member of the great 
family she had so faithfully served ; and in these sur- 
roundings, rather less than two years ago, the time came 
for Kitty to die. Again and again the Emperor would 
come and sit by her bedside to read her a chapter out of 
the English Bible that she had so often read from to him 
when he was a little child ; for to her early endeavors he 
had owed the strengthening of whatever was good and 
gentle in him : and he repaid her with almost the affection 
of a son to his mother. The last time he came to see her, 
the old nurse was past consciousness, and failed to give 
him her usual smile of recognition. Alexander bent 
down over the dying face, and asked tenderly if she did 
not know him ? but Kitty never spoke again. Her life's 
work was done. 

The morning of the funeral found the Emperor and 
some other members of the family in the room, with the 
British chaplain of Petersburg, and the undertakers. As 
the moment came for putting the body into the coffin, the 
men stepped forward to do so ; but the Tsar motioned 
them back. u No ; no one shall touch her but ourselves," 
he said ; and then, beckoning to his brother, the Grand 
Duke Sergius took the feet, and he lifted the head, and 
they gently laid the remains in the coffin. 

It was a miserable winter day: but Alexander the 
Third followed that coffin for two miles from the Winter 
Palace through the streets of Petersburg to the cemetery 
beyond- the Neva, to see his old English nurse laid in the 
grave. Who will not feel that such a man had a true and 
noble heart ? and who will refuse him now that it must 
so soon be 

"The darkened heart that beats no more," 
a tear of spmpathy ? 

Gloucester, England, Nov. 1, 1894. 



